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THE BRITISH CABINET, 1916-1919 

THIS paper is intended to supplement an article published 
in an earlier number of this journal which undertook 
to give some account of the British war cabinet as an 
institution of government. 1 The principal facts presented and 
conclusions reached in that article were, briefly, these: (1) In 
place of a cabinet of the old type, of twenty-odd members, 
most of them busy with the administration of the executive 
departments of the government, a small war cabinet of five 
members was instituted in December, 1916, charged with the 
supreme direction of the war and the determination of govern- 
mental policy. Of its members only one was an active admin- 
istrator, the others being " ministers without portfolio " or hold- 
ing nominal offices which involved no departmental work. The 
heads of departments, the active ministers, ceased, under the 
new system, to be members of the cabinet and were thus free 
to devote much more of their time and energy than formerly 
to their administrative duties. In practice the war cabinet 
system meant a separation of the functions of administration 
and the determination of policy. (2) With the establishment 
of the new system that secrecy which had in the past been 
characteristic of British cabinet procedure was abandoned. 
From the outset the war cabinet was equipped with a well 
organized secretariat, records of its meetings were kept, and a 
large number of outsiders were summoned to its meetings dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. Early in 191 8 it issued an 
official Report for the Year igij, which was quite without pre- 
cedent. Thus the air of mystery which had always surrounded 
the cabinet was entirely dissipated. (3) In only a purely 
formal way can it be said that the war cabinet was responsible 
to the House of Commons. The House played no part in 
bringing it to power, and it is doubtful if it could have dis- 

"'The British War Cabinet", Political Scienck Quarterly, vol. xxxiii, pp. 
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missed it. (4) The prime minister ceased, under the new sys- 
tem, to be the leader of the House of Commons, as had invari- 
ably been the case in the past when he was not a peer ; nor 
did he regularly attend its debates. His place as leader of the 
House was taken by the chancellor of the exchequer, a mem- 
ber of the war cabinet, who represented the Government and 
answered questions addressed to the prime minister. (5) The 
war cabinet was expanded into an imperial war cabinet by the 
admission of representatives of the governments of the Domin- 
ions and of India. The sittings of this body extended from 
March to May, 191 7. It was a wholly novel institution in 
British imperial politics and expressed the solidarity of the 
empire in the crisis of the World War. 

Departures from the accepted principles of cabinet govern- 
ment so radical as those involved in the establishment and oper- 
ation of the war cabinet may properly be spoken of as a revo- 
lution. But since cabinet government in England has always 
rested upon convention, it was possible to effect this revolution 
without change in the law. In the words of a careful student 
of British government during the war, " The existence of the 
new War Cabinet may be ascribed to the decision of Lloyd 
George, in the process of constituting the new government, and 
the change was accomplished when the new ministers accepted 
their posts and Parliament silently acquiesced in the result, an- 
nounced in the Prime Minister's first speech to the House of 
Commons." ' 

The war cabinet lasted nearly three years. It was created in 
December, 1916, and came to an end in October, 1919. Dur- 
ing its life time it experienced a number of changes in per- 
sonnel. Its original members were Lloyd George (First Lord 
of the Treasury and Prime Minister), Lord Curzon (Lord Pres- 
ident of the Council and Leader of the House of Lords), Lord 
Milner (without portfolio), Bonar Law (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Leader of the House of Commons) and Arthur 
Henderson (without portfolio) . Like the cabinet which it suc- 

1 J. A. Fairlie, British War Administration, p. 30. This volume is published by 
the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa! 
I'eace as Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, no. 8. 
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cceded the war cabinet was a coalition. Lloyd George was a 
Liberal, Henderson represented the Labor party, and the other 
members were Unionists. During Mr. Henderson's visit to 
Russia in the spring of 191 7 George Nicoll Barnes sat tempo- 
rarily with the war cabinet as the representative of the Labor 
party, withdrawing when Henderson returned. On August 1 1 , 
in consequence of a speech delivered at a conference of his 
party, in which he favored the sending of British delegates to 
an international labor congress to be held at Stockholm, Mr. 
Henderson resigned, and his place was taken permanently by 
Mr. Barnes, who was appointed on August 13. 1 In June, 1917, 
General Smuts, who had been attending meetings of the im- 
perial war cabinet as the representative of South Africa, was 
invited to join the British war cabinet and sit with it during 
his sojourn in the British Isles. 2 The position of General 
Smuts was peculiarly anomalous. Not only did he hold no 
ministerial office in the United Kingdom, but he did not, like 
his colleagues in the war cabinet, have a seat in Parliament. 3 
The appointment of a Dominion statesman to the British cab- 
inet naturally gave rise to some comment respecting his status. 
It is clear that he was regarded by his colleagues as fully a 
member of the war cabinet, and as such he was appointed to 
important committees created by it. 4 It was officially stated, 
however, that he received no salary as a member of the war 
cabinet, though the hotel expenses of himself and his staff were 
defrayed by the Government Hospitality Fund. 5 General 
Smuts continued to serve as a member of the war cabinet until 
December, 19 18. The exacting duties of Mr. Bonar Law as 

1 Times. Aug. 7, 13 and 14, 1917. 

* War Cabinet, Report for 191 7 [Cd. 9005], p. I. 

'Prior to the establishment of the war cabinet there had been very few exceptions 
to the rule that a minister must sit in Parliament; see Gladstone in " Kin beyond 
Sea ", published in The North American Review for Sept., 1878. This rule had 
been departed from in December, 1916, when five persons were appointed to the 
ministry who were not members of either House of Parliament; see Fairlie, op. cit., 

P- 43- 

4 Parliamentary Debates, fifth series, Commons, vol. 98: 1977; vol. 103: 1827; 
War Cabinet, Report for 1918 [Cmd. 325], pp. 2, 3, 5. 

5 Pari. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 99: 570. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons presently made it impossible for him to devote 
much time to cabinet business. It was announced on July 
9, 1917, that he would turn over to a new member of the 
war cabinet most of the cabinet work which he had previ- 
ously performed. " He will not, for instance," said the Times, 
" be expected to be in regular attendance at future meetings of 
the Cabinet, and he will be relieved of the vast amount of com- 
mittee work which falls on a member of the Cabinet. It is 
probable, too, that he will cease to preside over Cabinet meet- 
ings, as has been the custom, when the Prime Minister is dis- 
charging public duties elsewhere." It appears, however, that 
Bonar Law, though relieved of committee work, continued to 
attend meetings of the war cabinet, at least for some time after 
this. 1 Sir Edward Carson, whose appointment as one of the 
original members of the war cabinet had been looked for in 
well informed quarters, joined it on July 17, 191 7, as a minister 
without portfolio, 2 but resigned on January 21, 1918. As 
leader of the Ulster party be took the position that the cabinet 
should be free to discuss important questions of Irish policy 
without his presence. 3 On April 18, 1918, Lord Milner was 
appointed Secretary of State for War and at once resigned 
from the war cabinet. His place was taken by Austen Cham- 
berlain. 

Following the General Election of December, 191 8, which 
resulted in an overwhelming majority in the new House of 
Commons for Lloyd George, the Prime Minister requested the 
members of his ministry, including his colleagues in the war 
cabinet, to place their resignations in his hands, preparatory to 
the reconstruction of the Government. There was a wide- 
spread belief that the war cabinet system would be abandoned,* 
but on January 10, 19 19, when the formation of the new 
Coalition Government was officially announced, it was stated 

1 Pari. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 103: 1437. 

3 A number of changes in the ministry were made at this time. 

3 Times, Jan. 22, 1918. 

* Ibid., Dec. 31, 1918. 
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that " until there has been more time to make permanent peace 
arrangements, the existing War Cabinet will be continued." * 
In the new Government the war cabinet was composed of the 
following members : Lloyd George (First Lord of the Treasury 
and Prime Minister), Lord Curzon (Lord President of the 
Council and Leader of the House of Lords), Bonar Law (Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons), Austen 
Chamberlain (Chancellor of the Exchequer) and G..N. Barnes 
(without portfolio). 2 

The old British cabinet was a secret council. It employed 
no secretary, kept no official record of its proceedings and ad- 
mitted no outsiders to its sessions. Its procedure was, indeed, 
quite unbusinesslike. 3 The war cabinet, on the contrary, set 
up a well organized secretariat, kept minutes and summoned 
many outsiders to its meetings. Its published reports, together 
with certain other authoritative sources of information, make it 
possible to give some account of its procedure. 4 We have 
something more substantial to go upon than the rumor and 
occasional reference in the biographies or memoirs of ex- 
ministers which used to constitute our " authority " for cabinet 
procedure. 

From the date of its establishment in December, 191 6, to 
the close of 1918 the war cabinet held 495 meetings, exclusive 
of the meetings of the imperial war cabinet, 5 of numerous con- 
ferences with representatives of allied governments at which all 
or most of the members of the war cabinet were present, and 
of meetings of committees of the war cabinet. 6 During the 

1 Times, Jan. 11, 1919. 

" Pari. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 112, p. vii. 

3 This was no doubt one of the reasons for the breakdown of the old cabinet sys- 
tem; Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 266. 

'Two Reports have been published by the war cabinet, one for 1917 [Cd. 9005], 
and one for 1918 [Cmd. 325]; a somewhat detailed account of its procedure was 
given by Lord Curzon in a debate in the House of Lords on June 19, 1918 (Pari. 
Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 263 et. seg.), and a much briefer one by Bonar 
Law in the House of Commons on the same day {ibid., Commons, vol. 107: 394). 

Infra. , p. 90 et sea. 

[Cmd. 325], p. 5; Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 267. 
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five months immediately preceding the establishment of the 
war cabinet, while the Asquith coalition ministry was in ex- 
istence, only 1 8 meetings of the full cabinet and 41 meetings 
of its war committee had been held. 1 Down to the close of 
19 1 7 the number of persons, other than members of the war 
cabinet and its secretariat, who attended its meetings was 248 
and in 1918,278, — many of them attending on several occa- 
sions. 2 In addition to heads of departments the war cabinet 
summoned to its meetings experts in practically every branch 
of governmental activity. 

Meetings began at half past eleven or at noon, and often 
more than one were held in a day. A member of the war cab- 
inet described the system as that of " a Cabinet in permanent 
session." Meetings regularly began with the hearing of re- 
ports on the military and naval situation by the military, naval 
and civilian officials most immediately concerned. The First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty and the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff attended regularly, the civilian heads of the Admi- 
ralty and the War Office and the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence, frequently. Then as a rule came a discussion ©f the 
diplomatic situation, at which the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was always present, often attended by his parliamentary 
under-secretary or the Minister of Blockade and sometimes by 
experts from his department. The cabinet next proceeded to 
the agenda of the day. This consisted of a list of topics pre- 
pared in advance, subjects being put down by the Prime Min- 
ister or any other member of the war cabinet or at the request 
of any ministers The Report of the war cabinet for 19 17 gives 
the following brief description of its procedure : 

The method of working the War Cabinet is as follows. At each 
meeting the Cabinet begins by hearing reports as to the progress of 
the war since the preceding day. Unless it wishes to confine its de- 
liberations to general questions of policy, it then proceeds to deal with 
questions awaiting its decision. As these questions in the vast major- 

1 Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 267. 

1 [Cd. 9005], p. 2; [Cmd. 325], p. 5. 

'Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 268-269. 
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ity of cases affect one or more of the administrative departments, 
almost all its meetings are attended by the ministers and their chief 
departmental officials concerned. The majority of the sessions of the 
War Cabinet consist, therefore, of a series of meetings between mem- 
bers of the War Cabinet and those responsible for executive action at 
which questions of policy concerning those departments are discussed 
and settled. Questions of overlapping or conflict between depart- 
ments are determined and the general lines of policy throughout every 
branch of the administration co-ordinated so as to form part of a con- 
sistent war plan. Ministers have full discretion to bring with them 
any experts, either from their own departments or from outside, whose 
advice they consider would be useful. 

It is probable that British cabinets have always referred 
matters for report or for decision to individual members and to 
committees; we know that extensive use was made of commit- 
tees by the coalition cabinet of 1915-1916. 1 From the outset 
the war cabinet delegated many questions, sometimes for re- 
port and sometimes with power to decide, to individual mem- 
bers or to committees of ministers or others. Prior to June 
19, 1918, no fewer than 92 ad hoc committees were appointed 
to investigate and report upon particular questions or groups of 
questions. As a rule their recommendations were confirmed 
by the war cabinet. In course of time a number of permanent 
committees were set up to deal with special classes of questions. 
This development took place mainly during the second year of 
the war cabinet's existence. 

There was the War Priorities Committee, created in Sep- 
tember, 191 7, empowered to settle questions of priority affect- 
ing the manufacture of aircraft, munitions etc. It consisted of 
the heads of the principal departments concerned, with General 
Smuts as chairman. This committee, in turn, set up nearly a 
score of interdepartmental subcommittees, which seem to have 
been successful in minimizing interdepartmental friction. The 
Eastern Committee was established in March, 1 91 8, to deal 
with the many and perplexing problems that arose in the terri- 
tory between the eastern shore of the Mediterranean and the 

1 See Political Science Quarterly, vol. 33, pp. 380-381. 
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frontiers of India — in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
the Caucasus etc. Lord Curzon was its chairman, and it in- 
cluded the heads of the departments most closely concerned. 

The war cabinet was severely criticized both in Parliament 
and in the press for not devoting its entire time and energy to 
questions immediately related to the conduct of the war. 1 This 
criticism undoubtedly had much to do with the establishment 
of two new standing committees. In June, 191 8, the Economic 
Defence and Development Committee was appointed with 
Austen Chamberlain as its chairman. It was given wide power 
to deal with economic matters, and it referred to the war cabinet 
only important questions of policy. Later in the same month 
a Committee of Home Affairs was created to deal with such 
domestic questions as required the cooperation of more than 
one department or were of such importance that they would 
otherwise demand consideration by the war cabinet. It was 
given wide discretionary authority in matters in which it 
reached agreement if they did not raise important political 
issues. It was made up of the heads of the more important 
departments that had to do with domestic affairs, with the 
Home Secretary as chairman. It dealt with questions of health, 
food, education, wages and the like. At the end of October, 
191 8, the Demobilization Committee was appointed, consisting 
of three members of the war cabinet, General Smuts, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Barnes. It determined questions of de- 
mobilization and sat almost daily until December 1 1 . 

Intimate relations were maintained between these various 
standing committees and the war cabinet. In most cases the 
chairmen were members of the cabinet and in every case had 
access to its proceedings. Moreover, the secretaries of the 
committees were invariably chosen from among the assistant 
secretaries of the war cabinet, and the proceedings of the com- 
mittees were circulated among the members of the war cabinet. 2 

1 See, e. g,, speeches by Lords Midleton, Lansdowne and Crewe, Pari. Deb. , fifth 
series, Lords, vol. 30: 239-262, passim. 

•On the standing committees of the war cabinet see [Cmd. 325], pp. 1-5 and Pari. 
Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 273-275. 
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While it was in existence the war cabinet superseded the 
former and much larger cabinet of ministers, which had been 
responsible for the direction of governmental policy. Some- 
times a minister not in the war cabinet was spoken of as hav- 
ing cabinet rank, but this expression seems to have had no real 
meaning. 1 Occasionally, however, a meeting of all the min- 
isters, called a "plenum of the cabinet", was summoned to 
consider matters on which they were entitled to be heard. 
Such meetings were held to discuss the Representation of the 
People Bill and phases of the Irish question. But even in 
matters that were brought before the plenum the power of 
ultimate decision seems to have rested with the war cabinet. 2 

Small as the war cabinet was, and its smallness was sup- 
posed to be one of its chief merits, something that may be 
called an " interior junto " developed within it, probably in 
much the same way that similar " inner rings " had grown up 
within previous cabinets. Soon after the establishment of the 
war cabinet it became a matter of common notoriety in well 
informed circles that not all of its members were of equal 
weight in counsel. The Prime Minister, rumor had it, relied 
especially upon Lord Milner for advice and aid. In an edito- 
rial in its issue of April 19, 1918, the Times had this to say of 
the position of Lord Milner: 

The War Cabinet . . . was created ... in the form of a small 
body of Ministers, without the distraction of Departmental portfolios, 
who would all be free for this reason to attend to the great main ques- 
tions arising out of the war. The experience of a year's working, how- 
ever, has shown that the men in it who really count for this purpose 
are an even smaller number, and there is no doubt whatever that the 
chief burden of decision — not only about the war, but about the inces- 
sant interdepartmental questions which do in practice reach the Cab- 
inet — has in fact been shared with the Prime Minister throughout by 
Lord Milner. Every one who has had dealings with the Government 
knows it. 3 

1 Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30 : 254. 

* Ibid., 276. 

3 Ibid., Commons, vol. 103: 2217-2210. 
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Next to the Prime Minister and Lord Milner, Lord Curzon 
and General Smuts were, perhaps, the most influential mem- 
bers of the war cabinet. There is no doubt that General Smuts 
made a marked impression upon his colleagues and that his 
judgment, especially in matters of imperial policy, counted 
heavily with them. 

The establishment of the war cabinet involved the virtual 
abandonment of the principle of the collective responsibility of 
the ministry. The fact that the ministry of which the war 
cabinet was the head was a coalition rather than a party admin- 
istration contributed, perhaps, to this result, since collective re- 
sponsibility has always been closely associated with political 
unanimity. But still more important was the fact that the 
heads of the government departments, with one exception, 
were no longer members of the cabinet and no longer met to- 
gether as colleagues discussing in common the important ques- 
tions arising in their several departments. The ninety-three 
men who formed the ministry in June, 191 8, can have had 
little sense of that corporate solidarity which is essential to 
collective responsibility. 1 

The war cabinet itself was in theory responsible to the House 
of Commons, and on more than one occasion this theory was 
voiced by Bonar Law, the cabinet's spokesman in the House. 2 
But it may well be doubted if this responsibility, while hostili- 
ties were in progress, was much more than a figure of speech. 
For years before the war the authority and prestige of the 

1 " I think that the country at large does not realize that what is called the War 
Cabinet is the only Cabinet. There is no other Cabinet. People, some even in this 
House . . . seem to be under the impression that the War Cabinet is a small body 
like the War Committee of the late Cabinet, and that outside that there are the usual 
weekly meetings of the heads of the great Departments. There is no other Cabinet." 
Herbert Samuel, Feb. 13, 1918, Par. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 103: 123. 
See also ibid., Lords, vol. 30: 252-255, 262; and Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. 33, p. 391- 

2 Pari. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 101 : 1305; vol. 103: 130-131, 142. In 
a debate in the House of Lords on June 19, 1918, Lord Crewe, after expressing re- 
gret at the disappearance of the collective responsibility of the Government as a 
whole, added, " . . .1 take it, the War Cabinet do admit and claim for themselves 
collective responsibility among themselves." Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 
30: 262. 
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House of Commons had been diminishing as the power of the 
cabinet increased, and the immediate effect of the war was to 
exalt the cabinet and depress the House still further. In its re- 
lation to war legislation and finance Parliament was little more 
than a body for the registration of executive edicts. The legis- 
lative initiative of the House, which was in a sad state of de- 
cline before the war, now disappeared. Autocratic powers de- 
manded by the Government were conferred upon it with little 
or no debate and as a matter of course. Parliament and the 
country acquiesced in a virtual dictatorship. Videant consules 
ne quid res publica detrimenti capiat. Though Mr. Asquith 
and his followers constituted a formal Opposition, the custom- 
ary methods of party criticism, which had been suspended at 
the outbreak of the war, were not revived. 1 Occasional attacks 
on the war cabinet system were made by individual members 
of the House of Commons, 2 but they were not supported by 
an organized Opposition, and the critics had no expectation 
that the system would be overthrown.' 

The new House of Commons, chosen after the armistice, at 
the General Election of December, 1918, soon showed itself to 
be of more independent spirit than its predecessor. With the 
cessation of hostilities some reaction against executive autoc- 
racy has naturally to be looked for. Moreover, the support- 
ers of Lloyd George in the new House, though more than twice 
as numerous as the Opposition groups, formed not a well 
disciplined party but a coalition lacking in permanent cohesive- 
ness. In this circumstance lay the possibility of sudden re- 
alignments and political surprises. The results of a series of 
by-elections during the first half of 1919 showed marked fall- 
ing off in the coalition vote, and were damaging to the Premier's 
prestige. 4 Early in July the Government suffered its first de- 

1 P'airlie, op. cil., pp. 32, 42; Pari. Deb., fifth series, Commons, vol. 103: 131. 

2 ldid.,vol. 103: 112 et seq. 

s On October 25, 191 7, the Government was defeated in a thin House on an 
amendment to a bill by a vote of 44 to 35, but it was understood that this was not 
to be taken as indicating want of confidence. 

* At West Derby and East Swansea the Coalition won, but by majorities much less 
than in the General Election; at West Leyton, Central Hull, Central Aberdeen and 
Bothwell anti-Coalition candidates were elected. 
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feat in the new House when it moved the rejection of a Labor 
franchise bill and was beaten by a vote of ioo to 85, the Labor 
members and Independent Liberals being joined by a sufficient 
number of Coalitionists to accomplish this result. The vote 
was taken lightly by ministers and was indeed far from mean- 
ing want of confidence, but it was none the less indicative of a 
spirit among the followers of the Government that could not 
safely be ignored. 

Of greater significance was the growing criticism of the 
Government in Parliament and in the country. Resentment 
was freely expressed at the attempted continuance of war- 
time methods of government under peace conditions, — more 
specifically of the war cabinet and the lack of ministerial re- 
sponsibility, of the habitual absence of ministers and especially 
the Prime Minister from their places in the House, of the in- 
creasing number of subordinate government officials in the 
House. Discontent reached its climax on October 23, when 
the House administered a stinging rebuke to the Government 
and regained at a stroke something of its former prestige. 
The Government was decisively beaten on an amendment to an 
Alien Restriction Bill by a vote of 185 to 113. Nor could the 
gravity of the defeat be denied or glossed over since the 
amendment had been in charge of Government whips. Per- 
haps the most significant fact about the vote was that the ad- 
verse majority consisted largely of Coalitionists. The division 
occurred on a Thursday, and an adjournment was at once taken 
over the week-end to enable the Government to determine what 
course it would pursue. 

The effects of this parliamentary revolt were soon apparent. 
Following conferences between the Prime Minister and insur- 
gent Coalitionists, the substance of the Government's amend- 
ment was accepted by the House. Far more important, how- 
ever, was the announcement made on October 27 by Bonar 
Law that the Prime Minister had invited the following ministers 
to be members of his cabinet: A. J. Balfour (Lord President 
of the Council), Lord Birke'nhead (Lord Chancellor), Austen 
Chamberlain (Chancellor of the Exchequer), G. N. Barnes 
(without portfolio), the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland or the 
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Chief Secretary, Sir A. Geddes (President of the Board of 
Trade), Sir E. Geddes (Transport Minister), Dr. C. Addison 
(Minister of Health), E. Short (Home Secretary), Winston 
Churchill (Secretary for War and Air), E. S. Montagu (Sec- 
retary for India), R. Munro (Secretary for Scotland), Viscount 
Milner (Secretary for the Colonies) , W. Long (First Lord of 
the AdmiraltyJ, Sir R. Home (Minister of Labour), Bonar 
Law (Lord Privy Seal), Lord Curzon (Foreign Secretary), 
H. A. L. Fisher (President of the Board of Education). This 
announcement meant that the war cabinet system had come to 
an end. The British cabinet was again on a peace basis and 
again included the heads of the great departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

Commenting on the vote of October 23, which was the im- 
mediate cause of the fall of the war cabinet, The Manchester 
Guardian said editorially: 

The House seemed servile, ineffective, almost a corpse. Then sud- 
denly something within it roused the old instinct of self-assertion , of 
independence. The Government seemed all-powerful. All at once it 
finds itself powerless and is seen almost to grovel. The occasion of 
these manifestations does not matter ; it is the fact which matters. 
And the fact is that the House of Commons has begun to recover its 
own soul, to be a House of Commons and no longer a chattering and 
registering machine.' 

In July, 191 7, a subcommittee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee was appointed, with Lord Haldane as its chairman, to 
inquire into the responsibilities of the administrative depart- 
ments and " to advise in what manner the exercise and dis- 
tribution by the Government of its functions should be im- 
proved." When the Ministry of Reconstruction was established 
this subcommittee was renamed the Machinery of Govern- 
ment Committee. Its very interesting report was presented in 
December, 1918." Its inquiry was thus conducted while the 
war cabinet was in operation, and the report bears upon its face 

1 Weekly ed., Oct. 31, p. 302. 
■' [Cd. 9230]. 
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abundant evidence of the influence of the new system. Its 
recommendations, which should be taken into consideration by 
anyone who is interested in the future development of British 
government, have, therefore, a special interest for the student 
of the war cabinet. 

Viewing the cabinet as " the mainspring of all the mechanism 
of Government", the report first enumerates its main functions, 
which it holds to be ( I ) " the final determination of the policy 
to be submitted to Parliament;" (2) "the supreme control of 
the national executive in accordance with the policy prescribed 
by Parliament;" (3) " the continuous co-ordination and delimi- 
tation of the activities of the several Departments of State." 
For the proper performance of these functions the report con- 
siders it desirable (1) that the cabinet should be small in num- 
ber, with ten or at most twelve members; (2) that it should 
meet frequently; (3) that it should be supplied with all the in- 
formation and material necessary to enable it to reach rapid 
decisions ; (4) that it should consult personally all the ministers 
whose work is likely to be affected by its decisions; and (5) 
that it should have a systematic method of insuring that its de- 
cisions are effectively carried out by the several departments 
concerned. 

The present post-war cabinet, with its twenty members, is 
materially larger than that which Lord Haldane's committee 
considered desirable. The other desiderata enumerated by the 
committee seem, however, to be attained or attainable with the 
present structure and procedure of the cabinet. It is scarcely 
probable that the old unbusinesslike and inefficient methods of 
transacting business will ever be restored. The employment of 
a secretariat, the keeping of minutes, the use of agenda papers, 
the attendance of outsiders at cabinet meetings — these innova- 
tions introduced by the war cabinet will, it may be expected, 
become normal characteristics of the cabinet system of the 
future. 1 

There remains for brief consideration the development of the 

2 An interesting prediction of the permanent influence of the war cabinet system 
was made by Lord Curzon; Pari. Deb., fifth series, Lords, vol. 30: 282. 
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imperial war cabinet, perhaps the most significant political in- 
stitution called into being in the British Empire by the stress 
of war. This body has held three series of meetings or plenary 
sessions, the first beginning on March 20, 1917, the second on 
June 11, 1918, and the third on November 20, 1918. 

The first session was held in response to an invitation sent 
out by the Lloyd George Government in December, 191 6, in- 
viting the Dominion prime ministers " to attend a series of 
special and continuous meetings of the War Cabinet" in order 
to consider important questions of imperial war policy. " For 
the purpose of these meetings ", the dispatch added, " your 
Prime Minister will be a member of the War Cabinet." The 
Viceroy of India was asked to send representatives to assist the 
Secretary of State for India in representing the views and needs 
of India. At this session, which consisted of fourteen meet- 
ings and lasted till May 2, 191 7, all of the Dominions except 
Australia were represented, either by their prime ministers or 
by other ministers or by both. India was represented by the 
Secretary of State assisted by three " assessors " appointed by 
the Government of India, and the Colonial Secretary attended 
to speak on behalf of the crown colonies and protectorates. 
The oversea representatives met as equals with the members of 
the British war cabinet. In fact on these occasions the British 
cabinet was merged into a larger imperial cabinet. Before the 
session of 191 7 came to an end Lloyd George formally pro- 
posed that similar sessions should be held in the future, annually 
and at intermediate times if necessary, and should be attended 
by the British prime minister and those of his colleagues who 
dealt with imperial affairs, the Dominion prime ministers and a 
representative to be appointed by the Government of India. 

At the second plenary session, which opened in June and 
closed in August, 191 8, the Dominions were represented as at 
the first session ; the United Kingdom, by the Secretaries for 
Foreign Affairs, the Colonies, War and the Royal Air Force 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, in addition to the mem- 
bers of the war cabinet; and India, by the Secretary of State, 
a member of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal, 
who attended not as an assistant to the Secretary of State but 
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as a representative of the Government of India, and a repre- 
sentative of the native princes of India. At this session a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing each Dominion prime minister, 
as a member of the imperial war cabinet, to name a colleague 
either as a resident or a visitor to London to represent him at 
meetings of the imperial war cabinet held between the plenary 
sessions. This action was taken in order to give continuity to 
the new imperial cabinet system and to make it possible to call 
meetings at any time. In October, 191 8, it was stated in the 
House of Commons that several meetings had been held since 
the last plenary session. 

Soon after the armistice a third plenary session was held, be- 
ginning on November 20, 19 18. It was summoned to consider 
questions involved in the approaching peace settlement, and it 
made possible the effective participation of representatives of 
the Dominions and of the Government of India in the framing 
of the terms of peace. 1 

It has been said by those who hold that collective responsi- 
bility to a legislature is the essential characteristic of cabinet 
government that the imperial war cabinet is misnamed. 
Such responsibility as it recognizes is piecemeal and to several 
legislatures, not collective and to one. The theory seems to 
be that the British part is responsible to the British Parliament, 
the Canadian part to the Canadian Parliament and so on. A 
federal imperial parliament, to which an imperial cabinet might 
be responsible, seems to be scarcely within the range of possi- 
bility. " Ministers from six nations", said Sir Robert Borden 
in commenting on the session of the imperial war cabinet in 
191 7, " sit around the Council Board, all of them responsible 
to their respective Parliaments and to the peoples of the coun- 
tries which they represent." According to Lloyd George, the 

1 For the imperial war cabinet see [Cd. 9005], pp. 5-9 and [Cmd. 325], pp. 7 - 
II. Imperial war conferences were held in London concurrently with the first two 
sessions of the imperial war cabinet. They were presided over by the colonial 
secretary. Though attended by the oversea representatives who were sitting in the 
imperial war cabinet, they must not be confused with the latter. Like previous 
imperial conferences they were purely consultative bodies, having neither executive 
nor legislative authority. 
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essence of the imperial cabinet is " that the responsible heads 
of the Governments of the Empire, with those Ministers who 
are specially entrusted with the conduct of Imperial Policy, 
should meet together at regular intervals to confer about for- 
eign policy and matters connected therewith, and come to de- 
cisions in regard to them which, subject to the control of their 
own Parliaments, they will then severally execute." * Such a 
body, it must be admitted, does not square with the conven- 
tional theory of a cabinet. It would seem to be described 
more accurately as an intergovernmental council of a peculiarly 
intimate kind. It is extremely flexible, and it may be that it 
will afford the opportunity for such continuous consultation as 
may be found necessary in a reformed imperial common- 
wealth. Its future is bound up with the problem of imperial 
reconstruction. 

It is possible that within the next hundred years government by 
Cabinet may undergo changes of substance as important as the changes 
since the time of Sir Robert Walpole ; but it is worthy of remark that the 
living statesman of widest experience and highest authority in the work- 
ing of our constitutional system, has declared that in his judgment the 
Cabinet as a great organ of government has now found its final shape , 
attributes, functions, and permanent ordering. 1 

The reader of this article will perhaps be surprised to learn 
that Gladstone, the statesman referred to in these words of 
Lord Morley, written more than thirty years ago, could have 
been so lacking in prescience with regard to the future of an 
institution with which he was so intimately acquainted. But 
prediction is always dangerous and doubly so when the prophet 
thinks in terms of " permanent ordering." 

Robert Livingston Schuyler. 

Colombia University. 

l [Cd. 9005], pp. 7,8. 
'Morley, Walpole, p. 165. 



